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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. | ** We were denominated non-conformists, madam + | these diversified individuals must all be collected, in 
though, to confess the truth, I have paid so little at- | order to ensure their ultimate safety and felicity.” 
tention to religious controversies, that I scarcely know “ T grant there is but one true church on earth,” re- 





INTOLERANCE. | the meaning of that word. My studies have hitherto |plied Ury; * but I cannot forget, that in that one 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. | been directed solely to the cure of bodily diseases ; | edifice ‘ there are many mansions,’ or apartments ; 
—e | leaving the clergy, of every denomination, to pre- | and it would be extremely absurd in me to single out 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Be! Id the picture !—Is it like? 


| Scribe for their own spiritual patients ; whether in ca- || any particular one, and, because I happened to like 
thedrals, churches, or chapels; or even in conventi- it the best, to insist upon it that my room was the 
A Temporary interruption of the conversation, oc-| Cles, like my friend Ury.” ) only true church, and that my neighbours had all 
easioned by the entrance of Ury and Sorubiero, was! ‘* Your father, sir, was a papist, I presume,” said made a mistake in their choice. I might, with equal 
succeeded by such desultory remarks as are usually young Benton, * for a protestant cannot hold a com- reason and propriety, contend, that my humble lodg- 
resorted to, on such occasions, to banish restraint, |, mission in the Spanish army; it would be considered ing, at Crocker’s, is the city of New-York, and ex 
and put the * wheels of social intercourse” again in’ ‘quite unsufierable.” | press my pity for those who have chosen different 
motion. Sorubiero, of course, as a stranger, a fo-| “* The inference honours your penetration, sir. But) tenements.” 
reigner, and a captive in war, excited the greatest Opinions are not always hereditary. Unfortunately | believe the beautiful figure you have quoted,’ 
share of interest; as his present situation gave him for my pecuniary prospects, my grandfather disco-| said the governor, ** was not originally applied to ow 
peculiar claims on the hospitality of the governor, vered this fact soon after my return to Spain; and_ present subject.” 
the courtesies of the ladies, and the attention of all.| the consequence was, a total annihilation of those flat-|| + Our present subject, however, is often compared 
These considerations so effectually kept curiosity tering hopes which had induced me to leave Eng-) to a house, or a palace; and I presume your excel- 
within the strictest hounds of propriety, that noteven land. In the mean time hostilities commenced be- lency will recollect the poet who chants a strain to 
the bigoted Mrs. Benton, or her inquisitive son, had tween the two nations. I wasa stranger in my native this effect—* beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
the temerity to inquire into the stranger's religious or country—discarded by my only relative—without whole earth, is the palace of our great king.’ If this 
political creed. The least allusion to such a subject friends, and almost destitute of funds. I could not passage be applicable to the edifice of which we are 
was instantly waived, with a grace and ingenuity that bear arms against England; but adopted the more speaking, it has, of course, as becomes a royal resi- 
rendered direct inquiry impossible. The governor, , humane alternative of alleviating, if not healing, some dence, a great variety of apartinents, of rooms, and 
however, at length observed— | of the bodily pains which might result from this un- chambers, of different sorts and styles, to suit the 
** I conclude, sir, that you must have resided much} happy contest. I therefore obtained the situation of tastes and fancies of all the different members of the 
in England ; as you speak the language like a native.) surgeon on board the Isabella; and, permit me toadd, royal family. At the same time, too—as an elegant 
** T can almost claim the honour of being one,” re-), that I can never regret a step which has been instru-| writer has observed — it has some fine and noble halls, 
turned Sorubiero. “ My mother was the daughter’ mental in procuring me the felicity and honour which and promenades, and gardens, all about it, for the 
of an English merchant who resided in Cadiz, and | at this moment enjoy.” common use and recreation of all.’ In my opinion, 
who died there soon after his daughter's marriage! Every one appeared satisfied with this plausible then, it is proper and right for every one to choose 
with my father. In the mean time, my grandfather, | explanation and polite conclusion, except the asto- | his own apartment—wisely of course—and to keep it 
Don Roderigo Sorubiero, was so incensed at his son’ s nished Ury, who remained wrapped in silent admira- | when he has made his choice. But this diversity of 
disobedience i in rejecting the hand and fortune of a, tion at the unparalleled address and assurance of the tastes, in one unimportant particular, need not pre- 
lady he had selected for his daughter-in-law, that he speaker. He partially appeased his own scruples, vent our all meeting together, at times, in those com- 
vanished him from his presence, and would never ac- however, by reflecting that personal danger would | mon halls, walks, and gardens, and amicably talking 
My father was) SOmetimes compel honourable men to resort to un- | over the domestic affairs of this great household.” 





knowledge my mother as a relative. 
then a captain in the army, and through the influence | worthy means of safety. Noother consideration would | The governor was about to reply, when he was sum 


of Don Roderigo, the regiment to which his company have induced him to tolerate such a tissue of false- moned into another apartment to transact some offi 
was attached was sent to Gibraltar, leaving my mo-, oods and inconsistencies, even by his silence. | cial business with the attorney-general. The ladies 
ther destitute of a protector, with myself, an infant ** As Don Raphael has coupled my tutor’s name | soon after retired to dress for dinner, leaving the gen- 
in her arms. That impregnable fortress was yielded with the word conventicle,” said Lavinia, “J suppose |tlemen engaged in an animated political debate, 
to the combined forces of England and Holland, as we are to infer that he is also a non-conformist.” which was suddenly interrupted by a most appaliing 
you all know, by weachery. My father wasslain,and| “ I believe, madam, I have before intimated, that | ©@t@strophe. 
my broken-hearted mother accepted the invitation of, I was educated for the church; but not bei ing ale === — : 
4 sister, who was happily married in Wales, and took conscientiously, to subscribe to all of the thirty-nine A POSTSCRIPT. 
ine with her to the land of her nativity. 1 was soon articles, [never took orders; but have, occasionally,de- | Someropy has said that a lady always expresses 
left an orphan, dependent on the bounty of my aunt,’ livered moral exhortations in dissenting assemblies.” || her mind in a postscript. Some two years ago, 
who liberally supplied my wants, and defrayed the “It is much to be lamented,” said the governor, a friend of ours fell in love with a very beauti 
expenses of my education. I graduated at Oxford, afier a short pause, * that such a diversity of opinion iful and very romantic girl, whose guardian set his 
at the age of twenty; chose the profession of medi- exists on religious subjects. Do you not think so, | ugly face against the match. After the ordinary pro 
ine, and should probably have been, at this day, a re- | Mr. Ury 2” ‘cess of anxiety and tribulation, the 5 oung gentleman 
gular practitioner in London, had I not become ac- ** On that point,” replied U ry, ‘“* I must beg leave [contrived to have a letter put into the hands of hi 
quainted with the Spanish ambassador, to whom I re- | to differ from your excellency in opinion. Is it a sub- Julia, begging her to run away with him. She re 
lated my story. He immediately wrote to my grand- ject of regret that there should be such an infinite di- || turned an answer of three pages closely written—she 
lather at Cadiz, and prevailed on him to take me un- || versity of features, shapes, hues, and qualities, in ani- it ulked about cruel fate, aching hearts, tomb-stones, 
‘ler his protection, and adopt me as his son and heir. | mals, vegetables, and minerals ? Different individuals | and willow trees, ina style of unutte rable sensibility— 
You may rest assured that I lost no time in throwing) can no more think alike than they can look alike; but not a word about his request. He read on till he 
iayself at his feet, and was at first received and treated and it is but reasonable to suppose that there exists / came to the signature, “* your broken hearted Julia,” 
With the tenderness of a parent.” | as great a varicty and diversity in mental as in per- land was on the point of deciding, that Julia was not 
“ Your mother, of course, was of the En glish| sonal features.” ‘as wise as she might be, when a little p. s. caught 
vhurch,” said Mrs. Benton, with that peculiar in-| “ Tam willing to admit that, sir, as a philosophical lhis eye. It was to this effect—that she would be ready 
flexion of voice which leaves it doubtful with the) axiom,” returned the governor; “ but you, I think, |to run away with him that evening, in spite of all the 
hearer whether a remark or a question is intended by|' must also admit, that there is, and can be, but one | guardians in the world. This was the quintessence 
the speaker. true church on earth, into which, as into a sheepfold, of the whole three pages. 
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THE ESSAYIST. | ries, but devoted to the prosecution of some determinate i closed by the hand of friendship, or dazzled by the 
ae es _|jend. He who has mingled much in society cannot have | prospect of gain; and thus, the stamp of approbation un- 
|| failed to remark, that few are contented with their own pur-|| worthily placed, a temporary circulation may be given to 
We are indebted to the Merchant's Telegraph for the fol- |) suits in life, however lucrative or honourable; but, on the | productions, the unassisted merits of Which would not have 
lowing admirable articles : | contrary, that each casts a covetous glance on the condition | entitled them to applause. But, in general, it may be said 
PERSEVERANCE. of some other, and imagines that an exchange of circum-| that extensive praise, or extensive censure, furnishes a truc 
|| stances would produce a consummation of felicity. The)! criterion of the character of literary efforts; that when a 
possessor of verdant meadows, and cultivated fields, is look-|, work is widely commended, it must possess real claims to 
ed upon, by him who is obliged to toil through the dust and i approbation ; and when treated with uniform neglect, it is 
smoke of a city, as being surrounded by all the means of only because it deserves not to be read. 
happiness; while the farmer, in turn, distrustful that the || Of those effusions of genius or of wit, which gradually 
| smiling sky may soon be blackened by a destructive tem- || cease to attract attention, and finally sink into utter neglect 
|| pest, or that blight and mildew may ruin his anticipated | though admired by every reader at the time of their pro- 
harvest, turns a wistful eye back on the artizan, whose daily | duction, it will usually be found that their topics are of a 
fatigue is rewarded by daily compensation. The same is | kind that are either local in their application, or temporary 
true of all other avocations. Every man has been taught jp their interest; that their authors have discussed recent 
by experience the evils of his own; and it is the fallacy of occurrences, which had nothing of lasting importance t 
the heart to view only the bright parts of that which is de-’ recommend them; or aimed the shaft of satire at manners 
\sired, hope gilding the one, while memory casts a shadow | or at customs which, though then generally known, we: 





Ir has been ofien noted of those who give very early evi- 
dences of ability, that they soon sink down to the level of 
ordinary men, and, like the traveller who sets out upon a 
journey with improper velocity, they are, in many in- 
stances, surpassed by the regular assiduity of such as sup. 
ply speed with prudence, and brilliancy with application. 
Ifa survey were taken of the great mass of authors who 
have become eminent in the world of letters, for the extent 
of their acquirements, or skill in devoting them to the pur- 
poses of life, it would be found that but few had been re- 
markable in their youth for the brightness of their parts ; 
and that a greener wreath is twined round the temples of 
Perseverance, than it is often the lot of Genius to wear. | 
The pyramids which stand upon the plains of Egypt, a ad the other. ‘ - | doomed soon to be forgotten ; 

~s | But it has almost invariably been remarked of those, The works of the English Pindar, though long familia: 

who, weakly irresolute, are ever vacillating from one mode | ¢, ey ery lover of satiric song, are now but seldom perused ; 
of life to another, that they fail to better their condition, and | and a greater than he, Butler, whose inimitable humow 
| that they are characterized by equal restlessness and dis- | once forced a smile from every lip, and a tribute of prais: 
content through all their vicissitudes. Every situation has!) grpom every tongue, is mentioned but by few, and read by 


marvel of art aud ingenuity, while they teach, with mourn- 
ful emphasis, the nothingness of human pride, are yet tri- 
umphant monuments of human perseverance, Lasting as 
time itself, and reaching almost to the skies, they seem as 
if they had been placed there at creation, and were not the 
workoftiny man. Yet, by the feeble hands of mortals, who || 
for ages have been resolved into original dust, the materials | 
of which they are constructed were accumulated together 

until the quarry grew into a marble mountain, to astonish 

eness of its transformation. These 


its peculiar hardships and its peculiar pleasures ; and those | scarcely any. Hudibras, a poem, of which princes coul:| 
who have viewed life with the most philosophic eyes, have quote whole pages by rote, and not to be acquainted with 
arrived at the conclusion, that good and evil are dispensed, || which, argued ignorance indeed, is now rarely met with, ex 
by a beneficent Creator, with great equality of distribution ;| cept in the dusty and unvisited recesses of libraries, where, 
and that he who seeks, by removing from one sphere te || wig) companions equally neglected, it serves but to teach 
another, for an augmentation of the former, will usually be || the evanescence of fame, when not erected on a permanent 
otherwise burdened by an accession of the latter. basis. The sanctimonious hypocrisy which it unmasked 








all posterity by the stran 
wonders of art were the work of untiring perseverance. 
They were not upreared by one gigantic effort of power: | 
but rose progressively, through long years of toil, by gra- 
dual augmentation, until the laughing boy, that had frolicked It is not of so much consequence what path may have been | vit, ¢ : 
over the foundation-stones, looked, with the dim and uncer- i selected, as that it be pursued with diligence; for all are | dom, and the allusions of fancy, which its pages contam, a 
|| diversified with corresponding varieties of hill and dale, of has no longer any charm for the general reader ; for its wit 
sunshine and shadow, and all conduct the traveller to the | cannot now be appropriated to any particular object, its 
same unavoidable termimation. He who undertakes to de. precepts have no present application, and its allusions, which 
cide with justness of preference on the mode of life which | were once illustrative, themselves require illustration. 


Life is the time for action, not for fruitless speculation. | and the follies which it levhed, have long ceased to exist 
and, notwithstanding the sallies of wit, the precepts of wis 


tain eyes of age, on the still uncompleted structure. 

In like manner, all that is beautiful in art, and all that is 
valuable in science; the almost animated offspring of the 
chisel, and the illusive landscape of the painter, are pro- 
duced by the continual efforts of indefatigable perseverance. 
Who that saw the spade first thrust into the ground, when, 


| he should pursue, by a nice adjustment of the arguments|| ye who writes upon unimportant events of recent occu 
on every side, will find himself engaged in an inextricable rence, can expect to charm only until other events crow: 
in obedience to the pervading wisdom of that great man, | complication; and, after a sacrifice of time, for which nO | the first from public attention ; and the satire which is le- 
lately gone from among us, the project of uniting our in-| subsequent endeavours can compensate, will be obliged to velied at the fashions and foibles of society, loses all its 
land seas with the ocean was undertaken, could have be-| leave that to chance, or accidental predilection, which rea- piquancy when succeeding fashions are attacked with newex 
lieved the means proportioned to the end, and that such | °°" is unable “0 dete oe The buman mind can be iN- | yidicule. Hence the reason may be learned why Salma 
mighty obstacles would be removed by such imperceptible timately acquainted with but the linited sphere which it |eundi, a work but a few years since loudly praised an 
atoms? Yet the spade and the pickaxe have fulfilled the |; °°°™P'**? and to attempt from that to decide on the re- widely perused, now slumbers unasked for on the book 
design that was at first derided as chimerical ; and a fertile |, !@tive excellences and defeets of the rest, would be as futile | setfers’ shelves; and why the Croakers, those inimitable « 
and thickly peopled country is now smiling, where but a/)"* that of a traveller, who, having visited one foreign | gacions of good-natured wit, have never been required by 
few years ago frowned a wilderness, on the quirt waters of ,C°U"'Y: should attempt to describe them all. From the | ihe public in a form more durable than the columns of a 
the finished Clinton Canal, sending the rich overplus of its pom - hich Rtg cA mane one gimpes of surround: | new spaper. 
abundance to this *‘ mart of all the world.” | ing conditions ; but envy calls fancy to her aid, and supplies | To pe permanently admired, an author must write on t) 
The student, entering a library filled with the hoarded | the deficiency. ll enivereal truths of morals, or describe the invariable an! 
wisdem of ages, might very naturally feel a dread, as his | Singleness of purpose, and ardour of application, are RC- immutable features of nature. The Sketch Book and 
eye should rest on the many-tomed effusions of some un- | “SY to greatness. Wealth may sometimes be acquired Marco Eozzaris will be read with delighted attentio: 
commonly vigorous mind, lest the tardy pace of his intellect | by the fickle and desultory ; but fame is only overtaken by when Salmagundi and the Croakers are forgotten; as thor 
should prevent him from arriving at a similar height. But those who pursue one path, with a fixed object, and with in- | sands peruse the Spectators of Addison, who have neve: 
it would be well to remember, that they who bec ame most} domitable perseverance. In language which it may not be eyen seen his poem in praise of Marfborough. That ed 
noted in the world of letters, were once tyros in literature; | #TeVerent here to quote, the race is not always to the swift, | fee must fall, which is not supported by a permanent fow 
that there is no short cut to the summits of knowledge ; and | "° the battle to the strong; but genius, if it trn aside to’ gation; and so that literary effusion will sink into oblivion 
that an equal pertinacity of purpose, and unfaltering zeal, | pluck flowers by the way, * seek for a path of less sinuous | which is not upheld by the firm pillars of truth and nature 
will eventually lead to equal success. Let him not be dis- || direction and smoother surface, may, like Atalanta, be sur- J; js these, while myriads of others have crumbled into 1 
mayed by the length of the road before him, and the slow. || Passed by the regular, though slower, advances of diligent | ¢hineness, that give a durability as lasting as time to t! 
ness of his advances ; but consider, that, as mountains are | Co™Petitors. The traveller who pauses where his road divides Rock of Avon. ‘“ The stream of time, which is continual!s 
removed by the slow separation of minute particles, so the into two, unresolved which to select, may be overtaken while | y ashing away the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passc- 





Pe . P " " - _ a . , . Se aatont —S a : - aR 
impediments in the path of letters may likewise be all thrown |! hesitates, by those whom his celerity had distanced | without injury by the adamant of Shakspeare 
aside, by the continual assiduity of a determined spirit. | ae 

The most of men are born and die without leaving any | LITERARY FAME. JESTING. 


peamnaeat cessed of aly Saving eens Satay whe would In passing through a library stored with the products of | We have sometimes thought that there should be a vari 
human intellect, it is curious to notice how many works, by ty of definitions of Wil, with the same signification, but a; 
| writers who were celebrated in their day, have ceased to’ plicable to all classes of comprehensions, in order that tly 
be admired, and their authors to be thonglt of, except) tribe of jesters, as they denominate themselves, may lear 
when an accidental glance on their undisturbed effusions | that it does not consist in falsehood and imposition, and tha‘ 
brings them back into casual remembrance. From this,’ successfully palming off a lie upon one who sees no caus: 
one would naturally be led to suppose, that either the ap- for incredulity, stamps baseness on its perpetrator, rath 
plause at first bestowed on them was undeserved, oF that) than weakness on him who is deceived. There are sor 
the neglect with which they were subsequently treated! persons who seem to think it the very height of wit to © quiz 


deviate from the empty nothingness of life—who would 
write a name in characters not to be obliterated by the ra- 
vages of time, should add to the distinguishing attribute of 
humanity, that perseverance which distinguishes many of 
the inferior animals, overcoming, by assiduous pertinacity, | 
what cannot be subdued by a single effort, aud exhibiting 

obstinacy of attack, in proportion as resistance is obstinate. 





‘OeT - ; J 
CONSTANCY. should be ascribed to the caprice of the public, rather than the unsuspecting, and to gain credence for some wretclie:! 
There is a vulgar saying, that a rolling stone gathers no to any want of merit in themselves. That the former is, joke, the greatest merit of which, with them, is its entire 


moss; and this has been used, with peculiar fitness of appli- | often the case, there cannot be a doubt; and instances might variation from truth. It is not easy to analyze the subjec! 
cation, in reference to that numerous class of men who are be adduced to show that the latter is likewise sometimes so as to find what constitutes the charm to him who d: 
continually changing their abodes, and varying their occu- true. Books, and they who write them, occasionally obtain ceives, but it must be, either that self-love is flattered ly 
pations ; not induced by a sufficient motive, and forgetful | an undeserved notoriety from extrinsic and adventitious  unmerited confidence im his veracity, or that an equally 


| _ . 
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» bein short. it should not be wasted in idle inqui-! circumstances + the discrimineting eve of critieien } 
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undue excitement of the person who is practised upon. It! style in which two of the best comedies, of one of the best of ‘our gifted countryman, John Howard Payne, has been re 
may be observed, as a general thing, that those who resort’ the Euglish comic writers, has lately been played at this presented twelve nights at Drury-Lane. 
to such sources of gratification are not such as love truth house. We allude to the “ Poor Gentleman” and * Heir A new farce, written by Peake, and called “the Haunt- 
for truth’s save, but who, when they are honest, are so at Law,” of George Colman. We always considered the ed Inn,” has also been played at that theatre. It was not 
from policy, not from principle. Of this class are those Park strong in comedy; and such sterling plays as these are well received at first; but on the second night, several al- 
who deem wit to consist in what they term a quiz, a hoax, the tests whereby to try the strength of acompany. The terations and improvements*having been made, it met with 
or atrick, and who do not hesitate to expend their rare fa-. manner in which they were gone through with, in almost great applause, and had a flattering run 
culties upon such as have not the means of knowing their every department, fully satisfied us we were in the right Peake’s new farce is to be succeeded by one from the 
want of veracity, or even the want of probability in what The lameness of the manager was indeed rather a draw- pen of Poole; and the drama of “ dward the Black Pringe’ 
is falsely stated to them as fact. To deceive a person under back upon his personation of the two heroes, Frederick | will be followed up by a tragic drama from the pen of 
such circumstances especially, displays a sneaking spirit | Bramble and Dick Dowlas; and the parts that fell to the Lord Porchester, and a comedy by Sheridan Knowles, au- 
and most pitiful ambition ; for it is nothing more nor less share of Mr. Barry and Mr. Woodhull, in both pieces, are. thor of “ Virginius,” which was written for the Covent- 
than a successful lie, without even the humble merit of con- | of that class which are not susceptible of more than what is, Garden company, but a difference arising about terms, it 
taining wit either in its conception or execution. As a ge- termed respectable acting; they did what they could, and was transferred to Drury-Lane. 
neral fact, such violators of truth are not to be trusted played them respectably ; though the Lieutenant Worthing- | Morton has written another two-act piece, which is to be 
where their honesty or dishonesty can be of any conse-| ton of the one, and the Corporal Foss of the other, possess-'| brought out at Drury-Lane 
quence ; for if they cannot be relied on in small affairs,| ed more than ordinary merit. Hilson was very happy | Drury-Lane Ghoves exe rapidly advancing in price; the 
they cannot in such as are of moment. They speak the | both as Ollapod and Dr. Pangloss. Both characters were | 100/. shares, that were nominally selling at 10/, each two 
truth but from policy, will they not speak what is false from dressed admirably, and well played. Rees and Mrs. Wheat- years ago, are now selling publicly for 30/., and the new 
the same motives ? || ley were quite at home; but we reserve for particular no- renters, (formerly 500/. debentures, but reduced to half 

There are exceptions, we are aware, to so general arule; tice the acting of Mrs. Hilson and Mr. Placide, as Cicely | that sum during Mr. Whitbread’s administration, ) are now 
and we know those, who often trifle with the truth while and Zekiel Homespun. Mrs. H's Cicely was a sweet pic- again at par. This speaks well for American manage 
they yet respect it, who would deem it no discredit to be ture of naivele, tenderness, and unsuspecting innocence; and ment. A debenture for 500/. of the Right Hon. Lord Fo- 
denominated hoaxers, but who would consider and resent Placide’s Zekiel a no less effective one of firm, manly, un- ley, which cannot be in course of payment for two years, 
as an insult, any imputation on their veracity. Such per- sophisticated feeling. The scene, in particular, where Ze- was publicly sold yesterday, by Mr. G. Robins, for 455 
sons cannot be too cautious about yielding to any such pro-  kiel’s passion is roused by the dishonourable proposals of guineas. 
pensity ; it is destitute of originality, and at variance with a | Dowlas, was finely conceived. Strong passion, when ex-| At the theatres of Paris, lost year, no fewer than one 
nice sense of honour, and with good taste. Its only effect | pressed in an uncouth country dialect, often “ sets on a hundred and ninety-four new pieces were performed, 
can be to blunt that quick perception of truth which every ‘| few barren spectators to laugh:” it was a credit tothe judg- namely, twenty-four operas, six tragedies, twenty-two come- 
gentleman should possess from his cradle to his grave, and | ment of the audience, and a tribute to the talent of the actor, | dies, three dramas, one hundred and twelve vaudevilles, 
to render vice and falsehood, if not less abhorred, more that no such thing occurred during this scene. We wish four pantomimic ballets, and twenty-three melo-d:amas 














easily tolerated. the play could be repeated, to justify more fully what we 
— —— ——- == liave said. The only yy Pee struck us as rather forced FROM THE LAST BOSTON STATESMAN. 
| and extravagant, was Mr. Placide’s acting after gaining the 
THE DRAMA. : 6 .”“ , > opan 
E Al | twenty thousand pounds—but we speak cautiously on this FROM THE SPANISH. 

i \ head—never, alas! having experienced what sensations | + He had been confined within a dungeon, into which vot 
THE PARK THEATRE. | even a moderate part of that inconceivable sum was capa-' a single ray of light ever penetrated, loaded with chains 
Tue reappearance of Miss Clara Fisher has had quite a ble of producing ,and deprived of every comfort and consolation save his fa 





revivifying effect upon the affairs of this house, and her ad- | | vourite harp. A gradual lethargy had stolen upon his 
mirers crowd the theatre every evening she appears. We GREEN-ROOM CHIT-CHAT. senses, and he was brought forth into the light of day to 
know of no one who is likely to prove such an enduring fa-| Mr. Cooper, the tragedian, arrived at Boston on the 14th die. To his inhuman jailers, even this seemed an unau 
vourite as Miss Clara, because we know of no one who pos-' inst. in company with Miss A. Hamilton, a tragic actress. | thorised act of kindness. The moment he beheld the sun 
sesses versatility of talent in an equal degree. She attempts The London Sun, speakiug of Kean’s last performance his whole frame became convulsed, his chains were broken 
every thing, and, with one or two exceptions, succeeds in of Sir Edward Mortimer, says: “There is no disguising with a single effort, his eye brightened, and seizing bis 
every thing. Besides, she is the very actress for indolent | the fact—Kean’'s day has passed. His energy has faded into harp, he poured forth a most wild, impassioned strain ot 
people—and they form no small share of the commuuity—  tameness ; bis voice is little more than a whisper; he is the | melody: it was of his country, and of his murdered fami 
itis no trouble toadmire her. In many actors—tragedians | mere ruin of his former self. Last night he was more than | ly. As its last, faint notes died away, the harp fell from bis 
specially—their beauties are so nearly allied to defects, usually deficient in spirit, made but oue or two important nerveless grasp, his eyes closed—and the spirit of the broken 
and their defects so liable to be mistaken for beauties—like points, in a character where every scene is a succession of | hearted minstrel was released from its suflerings 
the sublime and the ridiculous—that really, before you can) points, and appeared exhausted even with this slight ex- 
make up your mind about a particular passage, the effect is ertion.”’ ' 
lost. With Clara Fisher there is nothing of this kind. When) ‘The friends of Mrs. Duff will be happy to learn that she 
looking at her, admiration is an involuntary act—you can- made a successful debut at Brighton, in the character of 
not help yourself. She is a treasure in spring, but what Imogine, Mr. Wallack playing Bertram. This step was 
will she be in summer? When the time comes—as come it considered as preparatory to an engagement at Drury-lane. 
must—when the dog-star reigns predominant—when the Mrs. D. it appears, is the sister of the wife of Tom Moore, 
thermometer is ninety-three in the shade—when it is too hot the poet. | 
to talk, and too sultry to think—when all discussions tend- The first appearance of Signorina Garcia was welcomed 
ing to show whether Kean is better than Macready, or Ma- with enthusiastic applause at Paris. The following is an 
eready better than Forrest, are things “ abhorred in the extract from a private letter of the thirtieth of January: 
imagination” —in fact, when a man with strength and dis-| “Since the Signorina’s appearance at the opera, she has 
position to hold even the shadow of an argument is shunned | sung at several private concerts. About a week ago, she 
us a pestilence—then, what a pleasure it will be justto drop sang at a saloon, when the Duchess of Berry and much 
into the theatre, and see her full of life and vivacity before rank and fashion were present; there, for the first time, she My brothers fell in battle well 
you, playing the Mowbrays, Little Pickle, or any of those sang a duet with Mad'ile Sontag; when they finished, each They died in freedom’s dying how 
trilling roguish little parts, in which she is so capital. was so delighted with the other’s performance, that they * Then why should I, with tearful eye, 
And her singing too—how agreeable—how very agreeable. embraced each other. Their voices, indeed, accord admi- _Sweep my lone harp, a despot’s slave? 
rhe “ Bonnets o’ Blue,” for instance. Shut your eyes, and rably.”’ Sire—kindred all, I hear ye call, : 

} : , | There's rest—there’s freedom inthe grave" Jva 
there are twenty people can sing it as well—open them, Mr. Booth and Mrs. Sloman are said to be engaged at | 
und who is there to equal her? No one. The action is the Bowery theatre. 
every thing—and her action during this song is perfect. It| Mr. Forrest and Miss Jane Placide are performing at | HENRY NEELE. 
's all that is graceful, spirited, and appropriate in gesture. the Federal-street, and Mr. Wallack and Miss Kelly at the It is mentioned, in the Londen Literary Gazette of Fe 


The minstrel woke, his chains he broke, 
And threw the shattered links in dust: 

His bright eye beamed, his wild hair streamed 
While forth in song his full soul burst! 


Weep not for Spain, weep not for Spain, 
No tear her spotless page should stain— 

Her glorious slain, her glorious slain, 
Sleep proudly on her crimson plain ! 





‘My gray-haired sire, mid battle's fire, 
I saw thee like the proud oak riven 
I heard alone thy dying groan— 
Thy spirit sought its home in heaven 


‘My mother died at autumn-tide, 
My sister drooped like summer's flowe: 








We wonder if the author of Waverly ever heard, or rather Tremont theatres, Boston bruary the sixteenth, that Mr. Henry Neele, known to the 
sow her sing it. Had she lived in the time of “ the Preten- Mr. Hamblin is still at Augusta, where he appears to be literary world by various poetical and prose contributions 
der,” every toss of her little head would have made a con- a decided favourite. to the London periodicals, and by a work recently publish 
vert to the cause of “ Charlie, the chief o’ the clan.” | Mr. Pearman, Miss George, and Mrs. Austen, are sing- | ed, entitled “Romance of History” —of which we made 
We had reserved space for a few remarks on Kenny's ing to crowded houses at Washington mention in our last number—lately put an end to his exist 
new comedy of “‘ Forget and Forgive,” performed on Mon- Mr. Keene and Mrs. Knight are performing at the, ence. This rash act was perpetrated during a fit of de 
day evening, but it fell so far short of our anticipations, that Charlestontheatre. The papers speak in raptures of Mrs. K.' yaneement, caused by an over-excited imagination. 
we feel no inclination to write even a paragraph concera- Madame Elliot—formerly Mile. Celeste—is engaged for a 
ing it. Itis much easier to forget Mr. K’s comedy than to a few nights at Philadelphia. A subscriber is ivformed, that all the information we 
forgive that clever author for disappointing us with such an The Albany theatre was to be re-opened, under the are in possession of respecting the “chloride” was contain 
indifferent production. They say it is never too late to do most flattering auspices, the present week ed in the notice formerly published. The article was co 


an act of justice, and so we atlength set about noticing the A new drama, entitled the “ Lancers,” from the pen of pied from the “ American Traveller,” printed at Boston 
“ 
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“What could he hope in other years, i} 
If the longest life had crowned him, 

But thus to die, with a nation’s tears, 
And the world’s applause around him ?” 


NEW-YORK MIRROR. | sheir oheemate, 


| great—ay, to the young and beautiful, whose sunny | Fation, fear, and worship. 


lothers liable to their capricious interference; and lor v value the real happiness of their kind, that their 
|\even they who were compelled to labour wearily from | brilliant talents were often enlisted beneath the ban- 
morning till night, shook themselves easily free from | ners of superstition ; and the direst cruelties, or the 
But to the rich—the gay—and the | most ridiculous absurdities, became objects of admi- 
But now, the scene is 
paths appeared teeming with the loveliest flowers— | changing, and the world seems like a giant who, du- 
they were the most perplexing and tormenting per-_ jring a long fit of inebriation, having performed the 
secutors. They were concealed beneath the roses on || wildest gambols and the silliest feats, at iength reco- 





| which they trod—their venom was infused into their | | vers his senses, and wonders at his folly. 


most promising pleasures. Amid music and dan- | 
cing—among pictures and poetry—in the splendid’ 


Men are 
'wicked—not because they are naturally depraved, 
but because they do not know better. Make them 


I po not believe there ever was a thinking man saloon—at the glittering theatre—in every place comprehend the miseries of vice—thoroughiy impress 
who did not sometimes feel ashamed of his fellow- | where luxury and mirth made life appear most en- them with the delights of virtue, and sin would be 


creatures. 


It is true we are wonderful beings—the | ‘chanting—they would insinuate themselves—pervert- ‘banished for ever. 


«I will show you a single cha- 


great lords of the creation ; that the agents of nature ing the understanding—introducing into the mind | racter, by which we may measure the improvement 


bend to our will, and mind acts on matter at its own, 
pleasure ; but, after all, we often disgrace the paver 
placed in our hands, and sink ourselves far below the | 
level of brutes. It is shocking for the ardent lover | 
and his charming mistress to realize this—but what | 
is history but the relation of weary struggles of the) 
few against the many? of wars, murders, oppres- | 
sions ?—cruelties which make us shudder, and igno-| 


rance almost too gross to be credited ? The dominion | 


of kings—the cunning and deep-laid plots of popes 
-—the false glory of warriors—and the absurd theories 


of sages? What a medley of stuff to disgust the man | 


of feeling and sense! Sometimes I have imagined 


that we laboured under a strange mistake ; that in-) 


stead of being the highest in the chain of earthly 
things, we were the lowest ; and that the tyrant—the 


murderer—the wretch who strives to blind his fellow-| 


creatures by bigotry and superstition—the miser—)} 
the drunkard—the slave—the fool—might all meet |) 
|| when passion predominates over reason. 


keen rebuke in the race of animals which they say | 
were formed for their use—to drag them over the 
land—to labour for their luxury in the field—to be 
bound in harness, and whipped through the weary 
toil of life—or to be taken in their youth and joy 


from the wide woods and free air, and slain to pam- 


per their appetite. The aspiring eagle—the indus- 
trious bee—the innocent lamb—the grateful bird— 
the generous elephant—and even the lordly lion— 
speak, from their actions, eloquent lessons ; and who, 
with a heart, can despise the patient horse turned out |) 
to die, when age and disease have wasted down his| 
bountiful form—or the pure, deep, unwavering fidelity 
of the dog, who loves through misery, unkindness, and 
death? “Proud, vain, weak, wretched man, bow thyself | 
down before thy victims, for they are better than thou !"’| 

As I arrived at this comfortable conclusion, the} 
Little Genius peeped over my shoulder, his eyes, 
flashing with good nature, and his face lighted with 
smiles. 

“Pray, Master Student,” said he, “let me, fora 
moment, withdraw the veil from the World of spirits, | 
and exhibit to your eyes the secret of your bitter| 
animad versions.” 

1 looked, and behold, there were three or four me 
minable little devils, of most malignant aspect, flut-| 
tering around me with unceasing perseverance. They 
seemed to possess great influence over my feelings— 
infecting with gloom and melancholy all my thoughts, | 
and filling my mind with dark and distorted images. 

** Look into the glass,” said he, ‘* and see what these 
demons accomplish in this strange world of yours.” 











various occupations: lawyers-—brokers—doctors— 
ministers—painters—poets—soldiers—and thousands 
of others, like swarms of bees, each buzzing about 
his particular business ; nothing could be more strange 
than the feats of these diabolical fiends among that 
vast multitude; they flew here and there, whereve 
they found an idle or intemperate man, and, touching 
the secret springs of thought, destroyed innumerable 
fair prospects, and poisoned worlds of delicious joys. 
‘The industrious and moderate seemed less than ans 


\| : 
| “No,” 


' 
founded on truth and nature. Sude 
And there were my fellow-creatures pursuing their | tous adventures formed decisive characters. 


wild and unnatural images, or oppressing the heart 
with a chillness that rendered mere existence a task. 
‘“‘ These,” said the Genius, * are what you mortals 


call the blue devils. They are the scourges which 


nature loosens against man when he oversteps her 
paths, or seeks to refine upon her pleasures. The 
idleness in which you yourself have, for a little time, 
‘indulged, has attracted towards you two or three, by 
whose operations you were already beginning to lose 


your temper. It is very well to know what they are, and | 


also that, however unrelenting they may be, if you do 


‘frighten them away by calm reason, or lively occu- 
pation. Banish them, therefore, if you would pass 
through life happy yourself, and dispensing happi- 
/ness to others. 
‘nature has bestowed upon you, and voluntarily de- 
scend to the level of the brute creation. Your views 
of the human race are bastily formed, in moments 
History is 
much more than a narration of wickedness and folly; 


it is full of noble and inspiring examples of heroism, | 


| courage, generosity, and wisdom. Inferior animals 
lee born and die—and this is their story from gene- 
|ration to generation. Ages after ages roll by, and find 
the submissive dog yet crouching beneath his mas- 
iter’s feet—the lion ranging the wood—the ox patient 
beneath the yoke.” 

| ‘And is not man, too, the same?” inquired I. 
** Does not succéssive centuries yet behold him the 
‘slave of bigotry and passion? Is he not now as he was 
‘six thousand years ago, the creature of circumstances? 


| Christian or Mahometan, as he happens to be born 


‘in America or Turkey—stili quarrelling about religion 
and empire—frittering away existence in mean bar- 
|| gains and grovelling adventures—building up nations 
‘only to be destroyed by time, as little heaps of sand 


| are huddled together by the waves of the ocean to- 


day, which to-morrow’s tide will dissipate again? Is 
he not yet the same weak, proud, 
discontented being he ever was?” 

replied the Genius. “Light is dawning 
‘gradually upon him. The night of 
passing away. He is improving discoveries in the 
arts and sciences—his mind opens and expands— 


ignorance is 


} . 
knowledge makes him virtuous, and virtue makes 


him happy. Great minds are rising up and break- 
ing away from the prejudices of the times. The 
heroes of antiquity were certainly to be admired—but 
their excellence, although dazzling, was not always 
den and momen- 
The ex- 
citements of glory—the worship of departed war- 
tiors—the systems of education pursued—brought out 
the passions, making them subservient to the purposes 
of ambition, and aroused all the deep energies of the 
soul. Nations were then animated with a burning 
spirit, which led them on to mighty deeds. But, after 
all, this is not true Few of the eminent 
men of old times comprehended 
rals. They were great for fame—because they were 


greatness. 


the science of mo- 


taught to love it; and so little did they understand 





not surrender yourself to their power, you may always. 


Do not yield the superfluity which | 


ignorant, and) 


lof the age. I need not resort to distant climes] 
|shall not be obliged to antiquity for an example of 
|the greatness of man—but your own age and country 
|shall furnish abundant material.” 
| I saw a boy at college. He was poring over a 
classic author—contemplating the errors and the vir- 
‘tues of the earth two or three thousand years before 
‘he rose up into the dream of life. He saw the mi- 
'sery of his fellow-creatures, and the causes of it, and 
ihe said to himself, ‘ If I were a man, I would laboui 
|to render the world wiser and happier than it is.”” As 
years passed on, I traced him through the path of his 
young hopes and*honours—I beheld him emerge from 
his academy into more important scenes, enlighten- 
ing all around him with the rays of his genius. Gra- 
dually gaining ground in the confidence of men, bis 
vigorous pen gave so many lively and gracefu! 
sketches of truth, that his countrymen united in ap- 
plauding his success, and elected him a member of 
the assembly, that his genius might not only orna- 
ment the circles of private society, but that the world 
might receive the benefit of his wise opinions and 
profound acquirements. From the assembly he pass- 
ed on to the senate, where he continued forming 
plans to distinguish his country, and impart a new im- 
pulse to the march of mind. He improved ‘he facili- 
‘ties of education—promoted the interest of manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and steam navigation—and while 
thus diffusing this necessary information ameng hi; 
fellow men, he occupied the intervals of his grea! 
labour in perfecting the elegant arts, and flinging 
‘new and innocent charms over his country. As his 
fame spread, he rose tothe Senate of the United 
States—was appointed commissioner on the subjec 
of internal navigation, where his daring and un 
wearied mind accomplished the junction of the 
lakes with the tide-waters of the Hudson. But 
‘while matter was thus overcome by his exertions, and 
the stately aqueduct rose in the forest, and wate: 
flowed from the deep rock—his influence also went 
forth over the minds of men. He taught enlightened 
and liberal views of policy and religion. He spok: 
of all buman beings as brothers, whose interests were 
the same. He exhorted men to turn their attention 
to knowledge, that they might perceive the relations 
existing between them, and act upon the enlarged and 
generous principles of nature. Although all are not 
wise and honest, yet honesty and wisdom seem to be 
universally admired; and by these he was elevated 
from office to ofce—mayor, legislator, and gove 
nor—and he was yet pursuing his noble and philan- 
thropic designs, and disseminating over the earth hi 
sentiments of freedom and kindness, when death 
sniutched him away, even as he was mounting the 
loftiest summit of his glory. 
* Behold,” I exclaimed, 
own reflections. Genius, virtue, freedom, and science 
in this man, have been opposed by slander, intrigue, 
eloquence, ridicule, and neglect. He has been com- 
pelled, with a band of kindred spirits, to fight his 
way through the world ; and after, at length, he had 
accomplished tor up the 


‘“‘an illustration of my 


his purposes, and was about to 
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reward of a grateful nation, he sinks into the tomb, yy drew forth their fire-arms, but fear or the darkness pre-[ breaking through the solemn promise he had made her, ne 
and oblivion is already settling over him.” vented their making a vigorous defence against their as- || ver to resume the hated subject. The count sprung on his 
** No,” answered my companion ; “ while time lasts, perp: and they began to give way. One of the robbers | steed, and galloped from the castle, rage and vengeancy 
he shall never be forgotten. He has contributed to) laid his hand upon the bridle of the Lady Bertha’s palfrey,| burning in his breast. Absorbed in his dark reflections, hy 
the happiness of man; he has cherished principles) while Count Gondibert in vain endeavoured to defend and | drew near the forest, without observing that he did so. 
of liberty, and strengthened the cause of science; |j to release her ; but it was done by another hand. One blow She shall be mine, exclaimed he aloud, * were all the 
: ’ te ‘ | from a strange sword severed the arm from the body, and | powers of darkness leagued against me ! 
and although his fori disappear from amongst yous | the Lady Bertha’s steed was released. On all sides the ban-|| “ They may assist thee !" said a deep voice beside him 
and mingle with the dust, yet his influence remains, | ditti felt the power of a strong arm, but darkness prevented || He looked up—the knight on his coal-black steed was there 
and his voice speaks from the grave. You may not) them from distinctly seeing the form which dealt these | —he shrunk back and muttered a prayer, though prayer 
erect to his memory the tall column, or carve his! strokes of death. Unprepared for this attack, from the fee-| was a stranger to his lips. In silence he rode, and the black 
naine upon the durable marble; and yet shall he be! ble resistance which had at first been made, terror seized | knight by his side, till he arrived at his own castle gates, 


immortal ; for his monument is cut through the moun- | the banditti, and they fled before that arm of power. | when the knight slowly retraced his way to the forest, 
tain, and upon the rock—it is laid in the villages | The moon again shone forth. It was the knight on his A superstitious terror scarcely now permitted Coun 
which his enterprise has scattered along the fields of | eoub-tioch steed. = Gondibert to leave his castle, lest he should again encoun 
his native state—it appears in the spirit of improve- |! : It is the knight of the forest!” shrieked Bertha, and | ter the black knight; but it did not hinder him from laying 
mont of which be was the seurce—end, more than all,! hid her face we her trembling hands. plans for the accomplishment of his diabolical purposes. 

|| Count Gondibert shuddered, and laid his hand on the la- | ** My mind is sad to-day,” said Bertha to her attendant, 


it exists, and shall exist, in the growing intelligence, dy’s bridle to lead her away; but the knight also laid his,“ ad I feel a wish to recline on the banks of the dark-roll 


of te Ha eng the pisemnge of knowledge | hand upon it, and it fell from that of the count. Count Gon- jing Danube; the deep shade of its trees will be in accord 
which fertilize the minds of men—in the blaze of gipert spoke not, the Lady Bertha trembled with affright,| auce with the sadness of my soul.” 

reason Which puts to fight the shadows of ignorance,’ and the knight in silence led the palfrey towards the castle, ‘‘ Ah! my lady,” replied Matilda, “I too feel this heavi 
slavery, and superstition—and in the wide and rational | of ber father, Baron Adelbret. They arrived at the castle || ness upon me, as if some misfortune were impending ove: 
enjoyments which spring up upon the ruins of bigot- | gates, and paused, for the horn of warning hung on the side | US; but I shrink from the thoughts of that sombre spot 
ry and folly. It is the prerogative of man that his) where the Black Knight rode, and no one dared to approach which, without increasing our cheerfulness, must lay us 
He breaks away from the dis-| it. For a moment they were immovable, but at last the knight | open to a thousand dangers. Go not to it, my lady ; rather, 
advantages around him. He penetrates into the ton raised the horn to his lips. || from the secure battlements of your father's castle, let a 
teries, and developes the principles of nature—opens The tones pierced Lady Bertha’s heart. They seemed took out upon the surrounding rich variety of prospect, 
thousands of new fountains of joy—and, nom the) mysteriously to awaken remembrances of past scenes— which cannot fail to cheer and revive our drooping spirits. 

a . : ’ ; ree i feelings of mingled pleasures and of pain. She felt as if the But Bertha would not listen to Matilda's remonstrances, 
tittle spot which he occupies in this magnificent pla- | spirits of those she had once loved were hovering around | #4 turned her steps towards the dark stream 

net, his mind travels back through the adventures Of | her, to guard her from the evils of a turbulent world, from|| Scarcely were they within the shade of the forest, whose 
past ages, comprehends the events of the present which her pure soul would gladly have fled for ever. boughs waved mournfully in the sighing breeze, when Bet 
time from all the various quarters of the globe, and These feelings overpowered her already agitated mind, || tha felt the gloom deepening in her mind, and sad thoughts, 
pierces into the vague future with prophetic inspira-!| and when the gates were opened, she was taken be an aleseet | which filled her eyes with tears, came crowding fast upon 
tion. Reflect upon him—the character of whose course | insensible state from her saddle. The knight on his coal-| '"*™ sa atcha 

you have just beheld—iet his example animate you black steed slowly retraced his way towards the forest, and : : ~ road — ate, nolan | proceeded, * how like 
to industry, and cheer you with hope—and when, in, Baron Adelbret, receiving his fainting daughter in his arms, | “ese — aed ee -_ , have left the morning- 
your moments of despondency, you lose your confi-| eagerly inquired the cause of the situation in which he be-| "St f Joy behind, and there remains for me but the nigh 


2 : ’ |, of grief!” «+ 
dence in human nature—think of CLinton, and de- | beté ber: 


career is progressive. 





+ ” || CountGondibert related the adventure. The baron looked || At that moment she felt herself enveloped in a close co 
spair no more. F.) disturbed, and asked whether the knight wore sable armour, | vering, which obscured her sight and stifled her voice—sh« 
and rode a biack horse. heard the shrick of Matilda, but she heard no more, for oe 

THE CABINET. “ He did,” replied Count Gondibert, |, powerful arm was thrown around her; she was hurried 





“ Didst thou remember to utter a prayer!” asked the | along, placed on a steed before a horseman, and borne 








FROM A LATE NUMBER OF THE LONDON MIRROR. | baron solemnly. on “did id id t last the! 
‘ Count Gondibert started. {| ong did they ride at a rapid pace, but at last the horse- 
THE BLACK KNIGHT. “ ' . a 1, and re i b i little, b 
Beware of that knight, Count Gondibert. Canst thou |'™®" paused, and removing the covering a little, he raised 
“ The dark knight vi , , i ’s lips— , i 
power witl “vhs aietemeetnten | forget the tradition, that the fate of thy house depends on | — eat a s lipe—she turned her head aside and 
Whose unbared vizor morta! never saw.” — jsuch a form? Shouldst thou meet him three times, and | COTRSES 60 GovES 


Tue storm still raged with unabated violence, and the | rset to utter @ prayer, thou art lost.” ||“ Take it,” said the horseman, “ it may help 20 sustain 
wind, as it howled around him, dashed to and fro the wav-! The count remained in gloomy silence. [| 7ou & what you have yet to undergo. 


: j ae | “ Merciful heaven!’ exclaime he, “ ’ 
ing plumes upon the helmet of the knight; but he heeded The baron now dismissed Bertha, who had revived, to a _ emer cuca’ che tr whet — : 
: 4 , ; - | doomed ? Tell me, tell me, by all your hopes of heaven, for 
it not, and continued to urge his coal-black steed towards | her chamber, and turning with a smile towards the count, | what em 2 reserved? Ristee me net 5 tennfeve thee, te 
the dark and gloomy forest. The wind staid its fury for a|| he inquired what progress he had made in Bertha’s affec- | despair!” ; ,; 
space, and the moon broke suddenly between two warring || tions during the time of their residence together at the cas- i = eal nce should never despair !’’ said the t ema 
: . , ne 7 . sax ) 
clouds, as if she would have calmed, with her soft holy light, || tle of her uncle, whence they had just returned. Count!) _ , . : } aes - 
sternly, and again raised the wine to her lips. 


the furious tempest that was raging around. ||Gondibert contracted his brows, and fire flashed from a. tol 
- . ne : His words insensibly infused courage inte the bosom of 
That momentary light gave to view the knight, upon his | under them, as he answered in a haughty tone, that||,, .,. . : 
¢ - 2 | : : 7 . || Bertha, and raising her thoughts to heaven, she took the 
coal-black steed, entering the precincts of the forest. As )the Lady Bertha had peremptorily refused to listen to his | offcred beverage, to renew her fast-failing streneth 4 
ee : = veraze, me er fast- meth. J 
darkness again closed, the sound of approaching steeds was | S¥it, and he feared he must aspire to no more than her| ms wd 


|| leneth they stopped, and she was taken from the steed by 


heard, and a deep hoarse voice exclaimed {| friendship. 
7 S ° = - . . , . the horseman. A horn was sounded low, and she heard 
* Curses on the storm—is there no place of shelter nearer Her love, added he, with a bitter smile, “ still appears i - ‘ is . 
- a | a tn the clanking of the chains of a drawbridge letting down 
than your father’s casile, lady ? | to be buried in the grave of the page. a 
¢ | She shuddered, but remembering the words of the hors« 


“ Swear not,” replied a soft female voice—“ Swear not, |! The baron frowned, but smoothing his features, he said, 
Cont Se, lest 7 bring down heaven's vengeance “ It is nearly a year, Count Gondibert, since the myste-| ance, and suffered herself to be led across the bridge, into 
on our heads. There se no place of shelter save this forest, | rious death of Albert, and Bertha may surely now be w on, whatshe imagined to be the court-yard of a castle. "A door 
and J will not enter a. ; | to think of a lover more befitting her than an unknown boy.! was opened, and her conductor led her down a flight of 

“ Why fear you this, fair lady?” replied the other; “ re She speaks not of him, she seems to lament him not.” 7 steps. “ Oh, heaven!" thought she, “ is it to a dungeon I 
I not here to guard and protec: you? Can you fear the | The baron was here interrupted by the soft sound of a! am to be taken?” but she spoke not. After descending 
straggling bandits who infest it ?”” || lute, and Bertha’s voice was heard singing, in tones of dee Pp) some steps, they kept upon level ground, then ascended a 

“ [tis no human power I fear, my lord,” replied the soft feeling, the following song: : . 
voice; “‘ itis a shuddering dread of another kind. Hast thou || 
torgotten the legend of the forest, how a brave knight was || 
basely murdered there, returning to his young and lovely | 
bride, by a revengeful and disappointed rival? I cannot 


man, Jnnocence should never despair, she made uo resist- 


| lorg staircase; and her guide put a key into a door which 


This mournful heart can dream of nonght but thee, seemed to bar their further progress. He opened it, aud 


As with slow steps among these stiades T nus drawing Bertha within, said, ‘‘ You may remove the band 
And bear the nightingale from tree to tree } : 


Sighing, I love !—I love! ace;’’ but before she could do so, he had retreated and 





locked the door behind him. 


nter t » hemi: 97 | This mournful heart wakes to one thought alo . se: 

enter it, my lord; I'l! rather brave the fury of the storm. That still oor fetal parting will vunee 1 _— In place of a dungeon, she now found herself in a magr 
Hark !—hark !—the sound of horses’ feet is beating in the | To bear that bird, when spring’s last eve is gone, | ficent apartment. She gazed round ber in astonishment 
forest.”” i Sighing, adieu! adieu! 


| but something like the truth flashing upon her mind, 
Count Gondibert listened, but before he had time to pre-|! The baron said no more, and the conference was bro- |exclaimed, “ Rather toa dungeon!" She now threw her- 
pare for defence, there was a rush from its dark bosom, and ken up. self upon a couch, and endeavoured to strengthen her mind 
a a moment they were surrounded by horsemen. The Lady \ The following morning, Count Gondibert songht an inter- for what she expected would soon follow; but she was in. 
Gertha shricked. Count Gondibert drew his sword, and | view with Lady Bertha, and renewed his suit; but she re-, terrupted in her reflections by the « pening of a door at thy 
called on his attendants to defend themselves. They quick-' pulsed him, with indiguation and displeasure, at his thus! other cnd of the apartinent. A female entered and ap 


i 
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proached Bertha, who knew not in what light to consider 
ier, as she appeared to be too elegantly attired for an at- 
tendant. 

“ Why am I here?” asked Bertha, rising with some 
haughtiness in her air; “ and -vho dares thus to treata 
daughter of the Baron Adelbret!”’ 

The female made no reply to her question, but surveyed 
Bertha with a scrutinizing glance, and the result of her ob- 


servations was evidently not pleasure. There was some-| 


thing about this female which made Bertha shrink, and turn 
oway from her gaze. The dark foreign look, the large black 
eye of fire, the compressed lip, for a moment alarmed 
Bertha; but the dignity of innocence cou!d not forsake her, 
and, offended at the insolent survey, she turned her clear 
but dove-iike eyes upor her. The beld eye sunk uncer 
that calm look. 

‘ For what purpose am I here?” repeated Bertha 

* Tam appointed to attend you,” replied the female, “not 
to answer your questions. Supper waits; will it please you 
to partake of it?” 

Bertha only waved her hand in silence, and again sunk 
upon the sofa in tears. 

“ Here is your apartment, when you choose to retire, 
opening a door near to where Bertha sat. 


Bertha made no reply; and, with a haughty step, the other 
Jeftthe room. On entering the chamber, she examined 
every window and door, but they were all firmly secured— 
there lay no hope that way ; and, throwing herself down on 
the couch without undressing, her weary spirit was soon 
calmed in deep sleep. Bertha awoke not till the morning 


a 


|led—swear to me that you will resist Count Gondibert even mysterious female whom we have formerly noticed. His 
|\unto death, and a way for escape may yet be found !” | victim was gone. 

Indignation sparkled for a moment in Bertha’s eye, as if When Bertha recovered from the swoon into which she 
||she would have said, | had fallen, she found herself in her father’s castle, support- 
| “ Wretch! thou knowest not the pure constancy of a)ed by him, and surrounded by her anxious attendants. 
virtuous woinan’s love ;” but, repressing her feelings, she re- || “ Heaven be praised!” said the baron, * my child re- 

plied, “‘ My constancy is firm unto death—I never will be | vives.” 
| Count Gondibert’s bride.” || Bertha slowly raised her eyes, and looked bewildered 
A tear for the first time appeared in these large black | around. 
| eyes. “ Then I shall be your friend—resist, and fear not;”|| “ Where am 1?” cried she. Then perceiving her father, 
saying which, she arose precipitately, and left the apart-| she threw her arms round him, and wept on his bosom. 
ment, ||‘ Who has restored me to thee, my dear father? who has 
|| Bertha threw herself upon a sofa, and wept; but she was | saved your child from so horrid a fate ?”’ 
soon roused by a heavy footstep in the chamber. She) “ What fate, my child?” 
started up, and Count Gondibert stood before her. He for-| “ You know it not then? But,” she added, wildly, “ who 
cibly seized her hand, which she in vain attempted to with- | breught me here?” 
| draw. \ “ The Black Knight brought you to the castle gate, and 
|| “Thave cursed the moments that have kept me from |blew a fearful blast. He spoke not, and on his coal-black 
|| thee,” said he; “ but, now that lam with thee, nothing shall | steed he slowly retraced his way to the forest.” 
| tear us asunder till thou art mine, thou loved, though scorn- i “* The Black Knight of the forest!’ shuddered Bertha 
ful one.” i She then related to the baron Count Gondibert’s coward 
|| * Base, unmanly villain !”’ exclaimed Bertha, dashing him ! ly baseness, and the dreadful fate which had been averted 
from her, “ I command thee to restore me to my father. | The baron’s proud eye flashed fire. 
| Darest thou, in thy dastard soul, ever to hope for my con- “ Gondibert shall rue this deed. But tell me all, my 


sent? Away, traitor! nor presume to lay thy coward hand | child.” 

| . . 

|| uwpon me !” Bertha began her relation, but on reaching that j..11 
] Resistance is in vain,” cried the count, enraged at her |where the female attendant had sung, her voice faltere:’, 


|jcontempt; “this night sees you my bride—nothing can || Again assuming courage, she exclaimed, with much emo- 
|| rescue you from my power. In three hours every thing || tioo— 
|| will be ready—prepare to submit in silence to your inevi-|| “Oh, my father, my heart is in Albert's grave. Since 


| table fate.” |, his disappearance from the castle, and the dreadful death: 


was far advanced; and, soon after, the female she had seen | M ‘ — thi H ill 
: : : : 5 “j er! no power shall make me thine—Heaven will | 
the preceding evening entered, and inquired how she had | pes Cae 


he is said to have died, I have known no happiness, no 


vested. 

“LT vested well,” said Bertha. 

“ What! did terror and despair not keep you from rest?” 
inquired she, with a contemptuous smile. 


“‘ Innocence should never despair,” said Bertha calmly. | 


The eyes of the female flashed fire, and she looked stead- 
fastly upon Bertha, whose serene innocent copntenance in- 
aleating no reproof, she resumed her composure, and slhow- 
ed Bertha into an adjoining room. 

For some days she saw no one save this woman, who, re- 
laxing a little in her insolence of manner, Bertha asked no 
more questions, and there was an almost total silence ob- 
served on both sides. One evening, however, she appeared 
to be singularly agitated, and paced the room, involuntari- 
ly clasping her hanas, as if bitter thoughts crossed her, and 
occasiovally gazing on Bertha with a bewildered glance, 
who now began to be alarmed. ‘The female perceived it, 
and immediately calming her emotion, she took a lute from 
tle table, and commenced tuning it. Her hand trembled 
as she swept the chords, but it was a hand that knew how 


to touch them well; and she sung the following song with an || 


usteady voice ; 


The wind howls wild in the hollow oak, 
Breathing its anthem drear, 

The raven pours, with answering croak 
The boding notes of fear; 

And shrieks, and sobbings of ee 

Ave bursting through the midnight a 

The startled eagle soaring springs 
Hich from bis cliffy home; 

ihe screaming sea-fow! flaps her wings 
O'er the surging billows’ foam ; 

And bursts of wo, and mwoanings deep, 

Ave echoing round the beetling steep 


Shrill screams, and low heart-rending moans, 
Rise on the troubled gale ; 
Oh! human anguish swells these tones ! 
Tis a love-lorn maiden’s wail: 
And the heart heaves sick, and the blood runs cbil!, 
As ye list to a wail so wild and Surill. 


mill ereaks and moans the hollow oak, 

When the storm sweeps through the ood 
And the raven pours bis boding croak 

When he seents the smell of blowd ; 
\nd the prey-birds scream for their dice repas' 
Whep a warrior’s form from the rocks is cas 
But the maiden’s wai!l—tis silent now ; 

ifer tears—they are wiped away; 
A mantling flush laughs o'er ber brow 

Aud there's joy in ber eve’s bright rae; 
She smiles at the tale that her new lover si 
While all forgotten the lost youth lies 


6s 


\ibert! Albert!” exclaimed Bertha, wrineing her 


hands, and rushing up to the singer. ‘“ Woman,” she con-! 
tinued, “ who has persunded thee to torture a heart already 


almost broken with grief? Who dare say that Albert is 


forgetten ! 


‘The female appeared awed fur a moment. Then fixing |) 


her eyes upon Bertha, 


Swear fo m she cricd that he is still remember- 


protect me.” peace, no rest—I can never love another.” 

“ Trust in heaven, then,”’ replied he, with a scornful | The baron’s brows contracted, and his indignation rose 
laugh, “ for no earthly aid can reach you;” saying which, ||‘ Shame on thee, Bertha! A page !—an unknown, low-bori: 
he left the apartment, and Bertha trembled at the fate boy! Shame, shame on thee to confess it!”’ 

} which seemed to await her. “‘ Father,” said she, raising herself proudly, “ he was no 
|| low-born boy.” She paused—her voice again faltered 

|| began to fear that the promised assistance of the female at-||«* Why should I now conceal it, since he is no more?—h 

\ tendant was vain, when at last she hastily entered the apart- |} was the son of Berthold, thy deadliest foe.” 

jment. Motioning Bertha to keep silence, she proceeded to| The baron started from his seat—his eyes flashed on thy 

| array her in bridal garments, and threw a long white veil | pale-cheeked maiden, who bent like a lily at the threaten- 

lover her. She had scarcely completed these arrangements, | ing blast. 


| Two hours passed away in dreadful agitation, and Bertha 


| when the door was opened, and Count Gondibert appeared. ||“ My deadliest foe'—and my daughter loved him!~— 
| “ All is ready,” said the count; “I come to lead my | Where was the noble blood that should have risen to re 
|| bride to the altar.”’ ||venge thy father’s wrongs’? I cast thee from me—thor 


| * Villain!” said Bertha, grasping the sofa, ‘‘ approach || lovest not thy father, or thou wouldst have hated his enemy 

|, me at thy peril !” “ Oh, my father,” cried Bertha, clasping her hands, “ A! 
} « Carry the lady into the hall,” said the count, turning | bert was not thy enemy. He knew his father injured thee. 
hea his attendants. They approached the terrified Bertha, |) anq he lamented it. He came to thy castle as a deserted 

re } g 

||and, amidst her struggles and cries for succour, they bore | youth, to seek thy kind protection, and by services of lov: 
|| her into the hall. A , || to make thee reparation for a parent's faults. He saw, and 
|| The hall was hung with tapestry, and but dimly lighted. | loved me. Father, forgive us! I am restored to thee as by 





'A large mirror was on one side, before which stood the! 4 miracle—Oh! cast me not from thy bosom—from thy 
priest who was to perform the ceremony. protecting arms !”” 
| “If thou art a true minister of our religion,” cried Ber-| The baron sought to subdue his emotion, but, casting a 
‘tha, “ I charge thee not to aid in this most unholy design.” | glance of displeasure on Bertha, he hastily left the apart. 
| “ Peace!’ exclaimed the count, stamping violently.— | ment, without replying to her appeal. 
|‘ Proceed!” added he, addressing the priest, who now Exasperated at the villanous conduct of Gondibert, tl: 
| opened the book. .,|/ baron determined to attack him in his castle, and punish 
“ Stop, I command you!" again cried Bertha—* Oh, aid | his unmanly attempt; but the count having heard that 
me, heaven!” } Bertha was restored, and conjecturing what would be th 
As she uttered these words she raised her eyes, and the | consequences when the baron was informed of his conduct 
figure of an armed warrior met them, reflected in the op-|| he resolved not to await the result. One night, therefor: 
| posite mirror; it was that of the Black Knight; and Bertha, H when all in the castle of the baron were buried in sleep 
uttering a heart-piercing shriek, fell lifeless on the floor. | with a strong force he attempted to surprise it, and to cat 
The count grasped his sword ; but the lights were suddenly lry off the Lady Bertha. The alarm was given; all flew 
extinguished, and the deep tones of a w ell-remembered | «7, arms: but they were taken unprepared, and their num 
voice near him, made his blood run cold—“ . here is thy || hers being greatly inferior, they gave way before thei 
|| prayer, Gondibert!” it inquired—* Another time, and thy | essaitents. whe hed already forced the gates. 
| fate is sealed.” , “ To the tower! to the tower!” shouted Gondibert— 
Lights were soon brought by some of the terrified at- | « ccize the Lady Bertha!’’ and he rushed to the staircas: 
|, tendants. All remained apparently undisturbed in the hall,” which the baron bravely defended. 
|, save the unhappy victim, who, closely enveloped in her} Young and powerful, and instigated by double moti 
veil, lay extended on a sofa. 








|of love and revenge, Gondibert bore down all opposition 
“ Ha!” exclaimed the count, on observing her, “ Bertha) and having cut his way to the baron, he had just aimed a 
still here! then I defy the powers of light and darkness— | thrust at his breast, when his arm was struck down wit 
she shall yet be mine. Proceed—the ceremony shall now | violence, and the Black Knight stood before him. 
be completed “ Again!” exclaimed the count—‘“ May all the pow: 
Motionless she was raised from the sofa, and apparently of vengeance seize thee !” aiming a blow in desperation 
having no power to resist, the priest performed his office. | the sable figure. 
The count approached, and raised the veil “ Thy fate is sealed,” said a deep voice; and one strok 
| © Damnation!’ burst from his lips; he struck the frail | from a powerful arm laid Gondibert bleeding on the ground 
* Confess thy sins before thy treacherous soul takes it: 


| 
form to the ground, and rushed from the hall. It was the 
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eternal flight,” said the knight, as he bent over his victim. | 
‘ Make reparation for thy misdeeds.” 

The Lady Bertha rushed from the tower—“ My father !| 
my father!’ she cried, “ 1 will die with thee!” but, on be- 
holding the scene, she stood riveted to the ground. 

The knight's sword still hung suspended over the fallen H 
Gondibert—* Confess !" again said his deep-toned voice. || 

Gondibert half raised himself, “ Lady, I would make | 
thee reparation. Albert died not—he is in the dungeons of | 
my castle.” 

* Albert is here!” said the knight, as he ra‘sed his helmet. 

Gondibert's spirit led—Bertha shrieked, and fell into her | 
father’s arms. 

The baron’s breast heaved convulsively. He stood irre-{ 
solute. Albert advanced towards him, and sunk on his knee. | 

‘* My father injured thee—in the duty and faithfulness | 
of a son, permit me to atone for those injuries. Thrice 1 | 
fave saved the Lady Bertha from worse than pos a 
the good deeds I may have done thee, and my constancy | 
and sufferings, be repaid by her hand. Baron prema d 
dost thou grant my suit?” i 

The baron’s struggles were past—he put the Lady Ber- 
tha’s hand in that of the youthful warrior, and turned aside 
to hide a starting tear. 
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venth number of this attractive publication, in which are 

combined the charms of rich and glowing poetry with music 

of kindred excellence, has just made its appearance in Lon- 

don; and, it having been received by the last arrivals, we | 
may look for a speedy reprint of it here. ‘The music is by || 
Bishop, a composer, whose delightful melodies require no | 
praise of ours to make them relished ; and we pass them by | 
with the greater readiness on this occasion, as it is our pro- || 
vince more particularly to wotice the literary character of | 
the production. This number contains thirteen airs; eleven 
simple, and two harmonized ; old Engiish, Italian, Spanish, || 


Literary Norices.—Moore’s National Airs.—The se. =| 
| 


Florentine, Indian, French, Austrian, and Hindostane. In | 
such a variety, every taste may be indulged, and every 
mood of mind may find something in harmonious accord- | 
ance with its feclings. i} 
Moore never wrote a poor song; but if, in our office of | 
critic, We may be permitted to express freely our opinion of 
one whose productions have been justly admired by all who | 
have taste, and felt to be beautiful by all who have senti-|) 
aent, we do not think that these additional effusions will || 
be productive of an augmentation of fame. They are || 
sweet—they are excellent; but neither so sweet nor so ex- | 
cellent as many previously published; and, by consequence, | 
as every reader looks for continually ascending merit, they | 
will not afford so high a degree of pleasure as, had they is- | 
sued from a less gifted source, they could not fail to bestow. | 
Che first of the “airy gems” in this collection is not mark- 
ed by that copious brilliancy, and smoothness of language, 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of most of his 
inelodies. The second stanza contains, however, one of 
those happy and happily introduced illustrations, with | 
which the productions of no other writer so pleatifully | 
abound. 
Long, long in sorrow, too deep for repining, 
Gloomy, but tranquil this bosom hath lain; 
And joy coming now, like a sudden light shining, 
O'er eyelids long darkened, would bring me but pain. | 
rhe same praise cannot be accorded to the simile con- 
tained in the next specimen which we shall extract, and 
vhich we recret is all that our limits will at present admit. 
in the first part of the second stanza, is compared 
(oa treasure brought back by a wanderer in distant lands, || 
1d immediately after it is spoken of as emitting a ray. | 
With the exception of this trifling anomaly, which it is, per- 
ps, hypercriticism in us to mention, the poem is a very 
weet one, and will be admired by many a reader | 





lope, 


Like one, who doomed o'er distant seas 
His weary path to measure, 

When home, at length, with favouring breez 
He brings the far-sought treasure: 

tis ship in sight of shore goes down— 
That shore to which he hasted— j 

And all the wealth he thought his own 
Is o'er the waters wasted. 


' 


‘ 
J.ike him, this heart, through many a track 
Of toil and sorrow straving 


| than the matter; 


| for his time 


, and repulsive materials, is remarkable for its co 


One hope alone brought fondly back, 
Its toil and grief repaying. 

Like him, alas! 1 see that ray 
Of hope before me perish, 

And one dark minute sweep away 
What took whole years to cherish. 

This number of Popular National Airs, as printed in Lon- 
don, is adorned with illustrations engraved by Finden and 
Bromley, from designs by T. Stothard, which it would be 
well for him who republishes it here to copy. Of the poetry 


jit may be said, in general terms, that the manner is better 
that the greatest beauty is prettiness of 


expression, and happiness of illustration; and the greatest 
deficiency, a deficiency of originality. But there is a gayety 
in Moore’s mode of dressing old thoughts that are lively, 
jand a lugubrious touchingness about those that are sad, 
‘that make us almost forget we have met with them before, 
and well account for the popularity which his muse enjoys. 





Poetical Sketches; with other Poems.—Mr. Alaric A 
Watts, who, withina few years past, has become extensively 
known in the literary world, by numerous pretty poetic ef- 
fusions, and by a few which deserve a more laudatory epi- 
thet, has lately published another volume bearing the tore- 


going title. We make room for the annexed sonnet, whic! 


' will be found to possess more of the true spirit of poesy 


than is often compressed within the limits of fourteen lines 


WRITTEN AT CLARENS, 


Stranger! if from the crowded walks of life 

Thou lov’st to stray, and woo fair solitude 

Amid her woodland haunts; silent to brood— 
Apart from worldly vanities and strife— 

O’ex nature's charms, and see her stores unrolled, 

Let this sweet spot thy roving steps arrest. 

Say, dwells the canker care within thy breast’ 
Like Leman, murmuring o'er its sands of gold, 
Shail soothe thee with soft music; and thine eye, 

Although unused to glisten with delight, 

Survey the scene here opening on thy sight, 

With rapture gaze.—Oh ! if beneath the sky, 
Stranger ! to mortal man such seat be given, 
What may he hope whose eye is fixed on heaven? 





Irving's Life of Columbus.—This work, of peculiar inte- 
rest tothe American reader, both from its subject and its 
author, has just been republished in this city, from the Lon- 
don copy, by Messrs. G, & C. Carvill. The London edition 


was not completed until the llth ultimo, and on the Ith} 
|| inst. the American reprint, in three large octavo volumes, 


comprised of rising twelve hundred closely printed pages, 
was ready for delivery, having been executed with a cele- 
rity, and at the same time with a degree of accuracy and 
| neatness, that entitle the publishers to much commendation. 

The celebrity which the authoy of this life of Columbus 
had previously attained in the world of letters, though it 


| intimately blended him with all our literary associations, 


and made us proud to acknowledge him our countryman 
yet was not calculated, from the nature of the writings that 
had given him his reputation, to create a very high opinion 
of his powers as a historian. 
traveller in the regions of fiction, having made discoveries 
and brought back spoils, that well entitled him to the ad- 


miration and applause which were freely bestowed on him ; 


| but we now behold him, not as the playful and humorous 
|| Geoffry Crayon, uot as the pseudo grave and caustic chro- 
| nicler of our Dutch progenitors, nor one of the compound. | 


ers of a Salmagundi; but ia the dignified character of a 
historian of the most dignified and remarkable events in 


the annals of mankind, whether we regard the genius and | 


spirit of him whose life is related, or the stupendous conse- 


quences which flowed from the discovery of this western || 


world. And the 
cuted. 


task which he assumed he has ably exe- 


Our limits will not permit us to enter into an analysis o! 
the work, nor is it necessary ; for it is of a kind that requis 
an attentive perusal, and is calculated, more than any simi 
lar book with which we are acquainted, to rep vy the reader 


Notwithstanding the formidable: appearance 





,of three huge octavo volumes, no one who becomes en- 


He had been a successful |} 


f Of Washington Irving's style it is not necessary to say 
any thing, as every reader is aware that it is both nervous 
and polished, elegant and chaste. Most school-boys know 
the outline of Columbus’ iife and adventures; but it re 
mained for the present author to show, from contemporary 


sources, the motives and feclings by which he was actuated 
to give to separate and imperfectly related facts, the mora 
interest of occurrences, in which we ourselves have taken 
a part—for as we read his glowing pages, we enter into th 

views of the adventurous voyager; we seem to stand upow 


the seaside with him, stretching our eyes over the vast 


to catch some sound that should whis 


ocean, and listening 
per of an undiscovered world, 
There is an interest thrown about the “ 


to the last, that causes us to 


world-seehin, 
Genoese,” from the first page 
enter into all his feelings, to glory iv his success, and ween 
| for his discomfiture ; and, as Southey declared, on reading 
the manuscript of this great work, we are fully of opmion 
that, of iiself, it is cnough to give literary immortality to tt 
author. 

Tales of the West.—Mr. Carne, 
the East,’ has just published another work in Loudon 
called “ Tales of the West.” 
said to be drawn from actual observation, the former bv 


and the latter from 


author of “ Letters from 





The scenes and persons 


laid in the western part of England, 


originals that are easily recognised, 


" Second Sei of Chronicles of the Canongate.—Six Walt 
Scott—the most inexhaustible and prolific author of moder 
times—has another novel nearly ready for the press, intend 
| ed as asecond series of the “ Chronicles of the Canongate 
It will be entitled “St. Valentine's Day, or the fan Maid 


of Perth,” and will be published in three volumes. 


Moore's Lift of Lord Byron.—This work was announced 


in London as nearly ready for the press. The author ant 


| 
! . 
| Murray—the noble poet's bookscller—had clubbed thei 
anecdotes together, and it is confidently expect d that the 
its contents supplied 


| anxiously looked for werk, having 


from two such sources, will far surpass all the previo 


‘ Biographies” and “ Recollections” which the life any 
| writings of Lord Byron have given rise to 

| : > ap , 
Deity.—This is the title of a por 
which has recently appeared in London, written by Rob 
It is highly praised in the literary journa! 


‘a magnificent and sub!i 


Onainipresence of the 


Montgomery 
The Literary Gazette calls it 
production.” The author is spoken of as quite a youns 
man; end, from the extracts we have seen, we cannot ! 


|| consider him entitled to much commendation 
| 
Skelches of Persia, from the Journal of a Traveller 
This book of travels, from the pen of Sir Malcolir 
has just been republished in this country, by Messrs. ¢ 
rey, Lea and Cavey, of Philadelphia, m a neat duodecin 
volume, and te hare perused its contents with more than 
ordinary pleasure. The length to which our literary no 
tices have already exten led, prevents our noticing if we 
could wish in the present impression, but in a future nun 
ber we shall bestow on it alarge share of our aftent'o 
In the mean time, we commend it to the perusal of ons 
ders, as a work from which they cannot fail to deriv uv 


pleasure and much edification. The praise which has |. 
lavishly bestowed ov it by all the foreign Reviews, fron 
the Quarterly down to the London Weekly, is, in La 
every one who attentively reads its well written | 


readily acknowledge, deservedly bestowed 





| MARRIED, 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Pau! G 
to Miss Eliza Snow 
' On the 12th inst by the Rev. Dr. Ban Mir J 
Hall to Miss Evelina McFarlin 

On the 13th inet. James M. Redmond to Ann Bows 


On the loth inst. by the Rev Mr. Brientna Nj 
Ephraim D. Brown to Miss Ann T. Youle 

Va the 17th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Summers, Mr. Nat 
nicl Dobbs. jun. to Miss Harrict Kinsey 

Outhe Ith inst. by the Rev. T. C. Levins, Mr. 7 


O. Giim to Miss Catherine Tk 


gaged in their interesting contents, will think that they are | 


too long; but, 


pleted, 


on the contrary, when the 
regret will be expericaced, 
more toread. The narrative, constructed from scattered 


pe rusal is com- 


because there is no 


ntinuity ; 
and, possessing the fascinations of romance with the im- 


) pressivencss of truth, curiosity is kept coutinually alive, 


While it is continnally cratified 


DIED, 
On the 120). inst. Miss Ann Cavanagh, aged 17 y« 
{ On the 12th inst. Mr. Joseph M, Greer 
On the 15th inst. Mrs. Deborah Skaats, aged 67 ver 
| On the 16th inst. Mr. Jolin Vance, aged 45 vears 
On the 17th inst. Mr — 1 Deke, ag 
The city inspector reports the deaths of onc hundred a 


macy stenelee tiie dat adies arco 
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BOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS E. H. S. 
‘Tuat snowy brow, that dark and flowing hair, 
To the cold ea th and lonely grave are given ; 
The serap! smile that lip was wont to wear, 
Now beams unchanging in its native heaven ; 
Ano closed in dreamless sleep for ever lies 
The tender sweetness of those beauteous eyes, 
How are the roses of that cheek decayed ! 
That eye is dim which shone benignly bright ; 
The holy meekness which that heart displayed, 
Hath sought its home in worlds of endless light ; 
Mute is that voice whose mellow accents stole, 
Like Gilead’s balm, into the troubled soul. 
Thus are we doomed to mourn departed friends, 
While in this tearful vale, this pilgrim land ; 
Death—sorrow’s friend—angelic mercy sends, 
To win us for the Saviour’s white-robed band. 
Yes, the bright links of friendship’s golden chain, 
Broken on earth, unite in heaven again. 
Thou, whose ethereal soul hath past away, 


Thy earthly course through virtue’s path was run; 


Not one emotion, stained by touch of clay, 
Shaded thy morn, or dimmed thy setting sun ; 
No darkling cloud could vice or envy roll 
O’er the bright beauty of thy spotless soul. 
For thee, beloved, we'll tune funereal lays ; 
For thee we'll breathe affection’s fondest sigh ; 
Around thy tomb our mournful requiems raise, 
And wish, like thee to live—like thee to die. 
Oh, loved beyond whate’er my verse can tell, 


friend of my childish years, along, a last farewell. Evotsa 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO THE DEAD. 
WRITTEN FOR A YOUNG LADY ON THE DRATH OF HER 
BETROTHED HUSBAND. 
“ Ob! what are thousand lingering loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead !” 
Though thou art gone, my only one! 
i do not love thee less ; 
The cold, damp turf, the funeral stone 
Chill not my tenderness : 
With that cold form, now laid in earth, 
My love is buried not ; 
And, though thine eyes are closed, thy worth 
Can never be forgot! 
1 will not think the better part 
Of thee—a change hath known ; 
The noble soul, the gentle heart, 
Are surely still thine own : 
And though in purer realms above 
Is cast thy happier lot, 
Thou'lt watch o'er her whom ne'er thy love 
In this dark world forgot. 
I loved thee while on earth, when thou 
All noble as thou wert, 
Might’st yet have changed—for who can know 
How time can change the heart ? 
The world’s contagious atmosphere 
May taint the noblest heart— 
Breathe on the purest mirror’s sphere 
And ‘twill a stain impart. 
But now thou canst not change—for now 
Thou art a spirit pure : 
My ardent love looks heavenward now 
a Aad ever must endure 
There is a holy sacredness 
In all my thoughts of thee— 
The heart a spirit doth possess, 
A spotless shrine should be 
Yes! thou wilt purify the heart 
Which yet is all thine own— 
And bid that aching pang depart 
Which I too long have known ; 
Though grief at thought of former years 
Resumes its poignancy, 
Yet there is sweetness in the tears 
Which memory sheds for thee ' 














TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH FOR THE MIRROR. | 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Oh ! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, like its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay | 
Come stealing on. i 
And while we eye the rolling tide, 
Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast, 
Let us the present hour employ, 
And deem each future drean a joy 
Already past. 
Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 
No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day ; 
Our golden dreams 0. yore were bright, 
Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 
Our lives like hastening streams must be, 
That into one ingulfiing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdon., crown and throne, 
And swa'iow all. 
Alike the rivers lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
Aud rich and poor sleep side by side, 
Within the grave. 
Our birth is but a starting-place ; 
Life is the running of the race ; 
Aud death the goal: 
There all those glittering toys are bought; 
That path alone, of all unsought, 
Is found by all. } 
Say then how poor and little worth 1 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, i 
That lure us here! 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break I 
Alas! before it bids us wake, i} 
Ye disappear ! i} 
Long ere the damp of death can blight, ij 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has passed away: 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair; 
Age came, and laid his finger there ; 
And where are they? 
Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that rolled so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone ? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and wo, } 
When age comes on. Flowarp. | 














FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAr 
A LOVER’S SONG. 


You are very lovely’, lady ! 

Soft and fair your skin ; 
Beauty's pencil has been there, 
Blending colours fresh and rar 

Is all fair within? 

VYes—that blush, with modest glow 
Sweetly tells what I would know 


You are very gentle, lady ! i 
Humble and discreet: 

Let not words of artless praise 

Kindle anger in your gaze. 
Praise is not unmeet, 

When the lip of truth doth find 

Language for th’ approving mind 


You are very dear, sweet lady! 

Will you bear my suit? 
Honest is my love, and pure, 
Lasting while my days endure ; 

Why are you so mute ? i 
Ah! you smile, and blush, and sig) 

1 can ask no more reply. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EARLY HOPE. 


Oh! for the morning hours of youth— 

Their dreams—ticir eloguence—their love : 
The guileless heart’s unsullied truth— 

The cloudless heaven that shone above ! 
The chant of Hope !—how in mine ear 

Its soft, delusive strain was sing; 
Like incense, in the opening year, 

Around new buds and blossoms flung! 


Ah! early Hope !—it hath a voice 

Too sweet for manhood’s clouded years— 
It bids youth’s careless heart rejoice 

Ere the gay cheek is stained with tears; 
It is the morning’s gi'ded smile, 

And flees like bright and glancing dew— 
Brief may its matin lays beguile, 

Ere its wing fades upon the view! 


Who hath not marked the crimson cloud 
Which heralded the morning sun— 
While the green leaves to fresh winds bowed, 
And the bright day had just begun? 
How is our early Hope like this! 
As crimson clouds, its rosy wings 
Bears us to scenes of fleeting bliss, 
With brief and pure imaginings ! 
Thus hath the hours of gladness flown 
O’er childhood’s calm and careless brow— 
Passed as a wind-harp’s viewless tone, 
And clouds are o’er existence now '!— 
And from the songs which once were breathed 
By Hope in young life’s buoyant glee, 
I turn to faded garlands wreathed 


About thine urn, sad Memory! W.G.C 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
TO——SHE KNOWS WHO. 


Good night!—The love is over now 
I used to feel for thee, 

And I must wander forth again, 
Yet sorry to be free. 


’Twas happiness to tell thee tales 
That thou believedst not ; 

But who would wish to breathe a sig! 
That would not be forgot ? 


I gave thee frenzy in the wood, 
And whisper in the hall; 

1 murmured in the moonlight time 
And worshipped at the ball ; 


I left thee with a kiss at twelve, 
To serenade at two— 

But who that ever flirted thus 
Would think of being true? 


Oh, many drink the waters coo! 
Who drown not in the well, 

And many a gem may dazzle the¢ 
That’s not a gem to sell. 


And many wear a leash of silk 
Who would not wear a chain 

And many follow for the heart 
They never hope to gain. 


And so the curling of thy lip 
Was beautiful to see, 

And the tossing of thy raven cur!s 
Was a witchery to me. 


But as the meteor that is caught, 
And as a falien star— 
Asmile has uncharmed thy haughty lip, 
And thou only art sweet—from far. Cassi 





“If from society we learn to live, 
Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 
It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone—man with his God must strive 
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